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roughly determined under varying conditions of pressure and temperature, and also the probable maximum and minimum rates, and from these data, and certain known facts as to planetary atmospheres, Mr. (». Jolmstone Stoney, F. R. S., has calculated what, gases will escape from the atmospheres of tho earth and the other planets. lie finds that all the gases which are constituents of air have such comparatively low molecular rates of motion that the force of gravity at the upper limits of the earth's atmosphere is amply sufficient, to retain them; hence the stability of its composition. But there are two other gases, hydrogen and helium, which are both known to enter the atmosphere, but never accumulate so as to form any measurable portion of it, and these are found to have sufficient molecular motion to escape, from it. With regard to hydrogen, if the earth were much larger and more massive than it is, so as to retain the hydrogen, disastrous consequences might ensue, because4, whenever a sufficient quantity of this gas accumulated, it would form an explosive mixture with Ihe oxygen of the atmosphere, and a flash of lightning or even the smallest, flame would lead to explosions so violent and destructive as perhaps to render such a planet un~ suited for the development of life. We appear, therefore, to be just at the major limit of mass to secure habitability, except in such planets as may have no continuous supply of free hydrogen.
Perhaps the most important mechanical functions of the atmosphere dependent, on its density are: (1) the production of winds, which in many ways bring about an equalisation of temperature, and which also produce .surface-currents on the ocean;                        where there is a considerable area of land.     What  determines
